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should work together towards a common end. 'Both Common-
wealth and Church are collective bodies, made up into one;
and both so near allied that the one, the Church, can never
subsist but in the other, the Commonwealth. . . .' It was
fortunate (or perhaps unfortunate) for Laud that there were
men in the State whose opinions on the necessity for unity and
order coincided with his own. The government of Charles I
deserves a good deal of the opprobrium which both contem-
poraries and posterity have cast upon it, for it was frequently
greedy and corrupt and was far too ready to hide these vices
under a cloak of kingly benevolence. Nevertheless, during the
eleven years between 1629 and 1640 when Parliament was
silenced and government policy was seen both at its best and
worst3 it is possible to trace in it good intentions and, results as
well as bad. These eleven years were a time when, according
to Miss Leonard, the Poor Law was more thoroughly adminis-
tered than ever before. The Council kept a wary eye on the
conduct of industry and interfered from time to time in the
interests of what seemed to it to be social order and justice.
Thus, pressure was brought to bear on the clothiers in East
Anglia to make them raise the wages of spinners and weavers,
and a corn engrosser was brought before the Star Chamber and
committed to prison. Yet another attempt was made to check
the rapid progress of enclosure, and, as a result of the appoint-
ment of commissions in 1632, 1635, and 1636, a certain amount
of pasture land was ploughed up and six hundred offenders were
fined. It was here that Laud's influence was most closely felt in
economic matters and here that he helped to prepare the way
for his downfall. Clarendon, describing the way in which the
archbishop obstinately refused to temper justice with judicious
mercy, tells how: 'the revenue of too many of the court con-
sisted principally in enclosures, and improvements of that
nature, which he still opposed passionately, except they were
founded upon law.,. . And so he did a little too much counten-
ance the Commission for Depopulation.'1

1 For a general account of the policy of Laud and the government of Charles I,
see M.James, Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, chap, i, section i.